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THE WOOD BY THE LAKE 
By "A. E." 



George W. Russell — Poet and Painter 



By J. F. 
(Specially for rhe Fine Arts Journal) 



MANY of us who read the scintillating 
volumes of "Hail and Farewell" were 
charmed and mystified by the constant 
references to "A. E." Moore's first meeting 
with him is described in Ave: "It was just 
as if somebody had suddenly put his hand 
into mine and led me away into a young world 
which I recognized at once as the fabled Ar- 
cady. ... I remembered the delight and 
the wonder which his verse and prose had 
awakened in me ... it seemed that Ar- 
cady was always in him." 



Then in the second volume of the triology, 
Salve we learned that "A. E." was a painter, 
as well. He and Moore go on a jaunt into 
the country together, when the hawthorns are 
in leaf, seeking the Druid shrines of the an- 
cient Gael ; and while Moore reclines on the 
bank of a purling brook, "A. E." unslirigs his 
box of pastels and draws the trees "emerging 
like vapors." His picture, Moore tells us, 
"was a spiritual seeing of the world . . . 
no one had ever seen Nature more beautiful- 
ly." .... Still the veil of mystery was not 
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lifted and we did discover "A. E.'s" identity. 
We looked then for his poems — surely they 
would give a clue — but they were published 
by Macmillan in London and simply signed 
"A. E." Then there was a volume of essays, 
"Imaginations and Reveries," but the preface 
had neither date nor place. This seemed very 
self-effacing and we turned with quickened 
interest to George Moore's third volume and 
learned that "A. JE." was actively associated 
with Sir Horace Plunkett's agricultural re- 
forms in Ireland, that he was the center of 
the literary and artistic group in Dublin, the 
friend of young and struggling poets, the 
discoverer of James Stephens and Padraic 
Colum ; in short, a man as well beloved in his 
day and generation as Charles Lamb was in 
his. 

This was more definite, but baffling still, 
until we learned from Katheririe Tynan's 
Reminiscences that "A. E." is George W. 
Russell, the editor of the Homestead, "a mys- 
tic to the lips and further" and that he 
"painted, painted, painted, putting the most 
lovely things on canvas, quite oblivious of 
how he cast them down or where, painting 
the walls and ceilings of the Hemetic Society's 
rooms with his wonderful angels and fairies, 
his mystical dreams and fancies." 

All this lent a more than usual interest to 
the exhibition of some twenty-two of "A. E/s" 
paintings shown at the Chicago Art Institute in 
January. Two of the pictures came from the 
collection of Irish Art which Professor Rich- 
ard T. Ely has assembled for the University 
of Wisconsin, the canvas, "Dancing on the 
Strand," having been the gift of Patrick Cud- 
ahy, of Milwaukee, to that institution. It is 
a charming little picture, very gay and good 
in color and design, while the larger canvas 
is sombre, exotic and visionary. 

John Quinn, of New York, who lent so 
many notable and distinguished pictures to 
the International Exhibition in 1913 sent a 
small picture called, "Racing Along the 
Sands," and Mrs. John Kinney, also of New 
York, sent a quiet tender idyl of the hills. 
"Enchanted Ground," lent by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Brennan, illustrated an Irish folk legend, 



showing the elemental beings of Earth dis- 
turbed by a wild country man. Lines of "A. 
E.'s" verse had been selected after the arrival 
of the pictures in America and although the 
expression of similar moods, were not intend- 
ed to be definitely descriptive of the pictures. 
The line, "the face of brooding love within 
the sky," seemed to express the soft, curling, 
earth-caressing cloud that hangs so low over 
"The Dove Grey Sands," while the crescent 
moon over the hills in the twilight gave the 
line to Miss Mary Synon's picture, "The Dim 
and Silver End of Day." 

Most of the pictures came directly from 
Dublin to Chicago, several of them having 
been painted in Donegal three years ago. 
"Sessiagh Lake," the picture lent by Mrs. 
John L. Fortune was painted in that district 
—the country that "A. E." loves best for "the 
world there is amazement of color," and the 
deep blue sky against which the cliffs stood 
out radiant in the sunset glow, suggested the 
lines : 
"Its edges flamed with amethyst and rose 

Withers once more the old blue flower of 
day." 

The enchanting lines of William Blake, the 
mystic poet and painter of another cycle, 
might well describe this painting too: 

. . . "draw the 
Blue curtains of the sky, scatter thy silver dew 
On every flower that shuts its sweet eyes 
In timely sleep. Let thy west wind sleep on 
The lake." 

Louise James Bargelt, writing in the Trib- 
une, of this exhibition said, "They are deli- 
cately emotional these pictures, mystically 
artistic. . . . Ireland the reckless, the land 
of the dreamers of dreams and the singers of 
songs, is poetically rendered." 

It would seem at first that extraordinary 
fluidity of color was the chief charm in these 
pictures — they are full of light and blended 
so that the very air is painted — but the ele- 
ment of design is good and comes out clearly 
when divested of color. There were a num- 
ber of woodland scenes gay with sunlight and 
with romping children bringing to mind the. 
lines of 
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THE DOVE GREY SANDS 
By "A. E." 



FROLIC 
"The children were shouting together 
And racing along the sands 
A glimmer of dancing shadows 
A dovelike flutter of hands/' 
In one of these pictures, lent by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, the design is not so 
clear as in the others, and the figures blended 
vaguely with the trees, suggesting Druid spir- 
its of the wood ; but most of the scenes were 
simply and frankly children on a holiday, "one 
joy from the vale to the height. " 

In contrast to these was the lone tragic fig- 
ure in the picture, "In Far Donegal, " lent by 



Frank Keogh. The peasant woman seated 
by the roadside, weary and forlorn seemed 
as close to the soil as any Millet ever painted. 
"Hope departed with the twilight leaving only 
dumb despair." 

"The Grey Valley ,, was perhaps the most 
atmospheric picture in the group and the most 
characteristic of the artist. In it he has 
caught the haunting charm of Ireland, the 
evanescent loveliness of its far-off hills 
"Dusk its ash-grey blossoms sheds on violet 

skies 
Over twilight mountains where the heart songs 
rise." 



